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Anniyebsaby of St. Ann’s 0iiub.cu 
eob Deaf Mutes. —Yesterday morning j 
. theKev. Thomas Gallandet, Rector of 
I St. Aw’s Church, preached the eighth 
anniversary sermon, in which the past 
• history of the Church and its prospects 
for the future were given. The statistics 
of the past year are as follows 

Number of families, about 75 ; indi¬ 
viduals, 600, 150 deaf mutes; average 
attendance on Sunday services, 450 to 
500 ; services for deaf mutes, in the af¬ 
ternoon, 50 to 60 ; baptisms, adults, 10, 
5 deaf mutes; infants, 33, 11 children 
of deaf mute parents; total, 48 ; con¬ 
firmed, 30, 11 deaf mutes; marriages, 
14, 2 deaf mutes ; burials 22, 2 for deaf 
mutes and 2 for children of deaf mutes; 
communicants admitted, 22, 9 deaf 
mutes; received, 47,1 deaf mute; pres¬ 
ent number, 141, 43 deaf mutes. The 
building fund received from the offer¬ 
ings in this Church, §2,541 28 ; from 
subscriptions and donations, §3,736 60 ; 
total, §11,277 84; balance in treasury, 
§40,80. Parish fund—receipts from of¬ 
ferings, §1,734 02 ; Trinity Church, 
§300; subscriptions, &c., §274 48 ; total, 
$2,308 50 ; payments, §2,308 50. The 
fund for the sick and poor, has left in 
the treasury a balance of §27. The of¬ 
ferings of 53 Sundays of the parochial 
year amount to §4,385 58. Total raised 
through the year, §13,3 1 6 06. This 
Church owes §46,000 on two mortgages, 
with a floating debt of about §1,300. 
With the pledges received, §43,000 
would pay off the debt. To get this 
sum the free-will offerings made from 
time to time in the Church are relied on, 
the dollar subscriptions by their deaf- 
mute agent, the subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions coming constantly in from those 
who have become interested in the cause, 
the offerings of other churches, and up¬ 
on the plan of; obtaining 100 §100 sub¬ 
scriptions, and also upon bequests. 

Mr. Gallaudet stated that it was a lit¬ 
tle more than a century since educational 
establishments for deaf mutes were be¬ 
gun in Europe. The most important of 
these was that of the Abbe De L’Eppe, 
in Paris. This celebrated teacher gath¬ 
ered up the natural signs of his pupils 
and formed them into that beautiful sys- 
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tem which is now adopted, with such 
happy results, in all institutions in Am¬ 
erica for this class of persons. In 1814, 
the late Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, L. 
L. D., father of the speaker, became 
much interested in a sweet little girl liv¬ 
ing in Hartford, who had early lost the 
faculty of hearing and of speech from 
an attack of scarlet fever. He tried to 
instruct her, and partially succeeded. 
From this his attention was turned to 
the subject of instructing deaf mutes, 
until finally he made a voyage to Europe, 
stopped a while at Sicard’s institution in 
Paris, and the next year returned to this 
country, bringing with him Mr. Laurent 
Clerc, an accomplished French deaf 
mute. In 1816, the Rev. T. H. Gallau- 
det opened the American Asylum, for 
Deaf- and Dumb, at Hartford. It was 
called “ Americn,” as it was supposed 
that one institution of the kind would 
suffice for the whole country. There 
are now upward of twenty, all using the 
same system of signs. He was the first 
to conceive the idea of offering public 
prayer! by means of the sign-language. 
The mother of the present Mr. Gallau¬ 
det was a deaf-mute, as also, is his wife. 
He was also an instructor in the deaf 
& dumb institution in this city for fifteen 
i years. Indeed, he • says,' the sigtf-lan- 
gnage seems more natural to him than 
any other. The Rector was assisted in 
the services by Dr. S. R. Johnson, Prof, 
in the Episcopal General Seminary in 
New York, and Bishop Delancey# of the 
Western Diocese of New York, made a 
a-few remarks recommending the cause. 
The Church was well filled. It is a very 
neat and handsome edifice and admirably 
adapted for deaf-mute services, as there 
are no obstructions from pillars. 

N. B.—St. Ann’s Church, is situated in 18th 
Street, a little west o(|ltie 5th Avenue, New 
York. The service for deaf-mutes, is at 3 
o’clock, P. M. every Sunday. A coarse of lec¬ 
tures by scientific and literary gentlemen, (in¬ 
terpreted for deaf-mutes by the Rev, Mr. Gal- 
| laudet.) will begin Oct. 24th, in the lecture- 
room under the Church, and be continued on 
Wednesday evenings during the Ojming win¬ 
ter and spring. 

LITTLE THINGS. 

Some persons are always hoping for 
great occasions to occur, when they can 
bring their powers into full exercise, and 
show themselves to the world at once; 
but they rarely have that opportunity. 
It is fidelity in little things that prepares 
one to take advantage of more impor¬ 
tant occasions, and brings out their true 
power, and renders them successful. 
If we watch the current of events, we 
will find that trifles lighter than straws 
are often the feathers that turn the scale 
of character and destiny. Things that 
seem small are often great in their bear¬ 
ings and consequences; and things that 
are deemed great are actually small and 
degrading. 

It is the little things, gradually grow¬ 
ing in the moulder's hands, that fashion 
all the great events of this world, eiiher 
for good or evil. Rev. Wm. Warren 
has written upon this subject, and his 
writings will illustrate our introductory 
better than any thing we might say our¬ 
selves. We give his words: 

“The vast events and phenomena of 
earth are gradual in their progress and 
slow in their growth ; whatever comes 
to pass suddenly, commonly passes away 
suddenly. Jonah’s gourd grew up in a 
night but perished in the morning. 
Startling theories and speculations that 
break forth upon the world like the sun 
from behind a cloud, or like the lightning 
that turns the night and the cloud into 
flame, soon sift upon the earth their ex¬ 
piring ashes. Excitements in the chnrch 
or State that spring themselves upon 


1 the world, and dash'or along the [From the Monthly Religious Jfagaanc.] 

I times like meteors orj the j£’jatnings, are THE DEW. 

r soon followed by dent -r .'^riiness. We 

j shall find by careful noticing of things, et rev. jo.vis vert. 

that great and valuable results are usu- ** " ot ** co P' ous 
1 ally of gradual growth, from slight origi- w hach bless the parched soil; 

| Dal causes. The little leaven, in its The gentle dews, that nightly fall, 

! gradual operations, leavens the whole Reward the sower s toil, 
j lump. The least of all seeds becomes a Unseen, unheard, the dews descend, 

[great tree, under the branches of which Like slumber on the mind; 
the birds of heaven coni* and shelter -^ n< * on the thirsty hills and fields 

themselves. The vast riVcr rolls on to A blessing leave behind, 

the sea; it leaps cataracts*, floats navies, In the cool stillness of the night 
impels mighty machinery, and inundates The drooping plants revive, 
wild regions of country ; but it started, The grass and every tender herb 
it may be, in the crevice "of a rock, or With their sweet influence thrive, 
in a dew-drop not bigger than a tear.— See, lifted on each pointed blade, : 

Great islands and archipelagoes, the How bright the dew drops shine! 

seat, perhaps, of mighty empires, are the And learn in trusting, humble faith, 

work, often, of very littlqf animals, that To trace the Hand Divine. 

baild them np slowly frofit the bottom of That, though no clouds their fulness drop, 

the sea. It is said that a Whisper slightly In answer to our prayer: 

stirs the air all around the globe. Touch Still we may own, from day to day, 

the restless sea anywhere with the tip Our God for us doth care. 1 ’ t; 

of your finger, and you move relatively --—- - j 

the whole ocean. Nothing is more cer- ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS, 
tain than that our every word, and act, Some d s ; n while wriling 5n my 
and whisper, m its influence upon the office> attention wa3 directe d t0 ' 
moral world, and upon eternity is like small ider descending from the under 
the results just named. Such is The side of a table in the comer of the room, 
moral and social machine^, that there where it had statione d itself unmolested, 
is needed often only the touching, ofa A j horse-fly, many times too large 
match the pressing of orHurning of a for the ider (wMch ^ sma]]) 
valve, to start a tremendous tram of con- had ^ some means b J ecome ' dh . 

sequences The pebble from the sling abled 6 and j J the fioor . The • 
of a shepherd bov. whence mcked np j_j/- .5 r 


soon-had it completely bound. The 
of two nations The ^u^Tanapple 8pider theB tended to the table, and 
led to the world s fall. siiiJ'tna falling of soon descen ded again; and thus contin- 
an apple to the worlds philosophy, ihe ued to ascend a * d descend for son)e 

mariners needle and its play are lit- tim e, fastening the fly more completely 
tie matters, but the discovery of great each timc it returned. Soon, however, 
con inents, and the carrying on of the it desc ending, and appeared to 

world s commerce, are not-little matters. be busil employed a | ita sta tion near the 
The nice touches and shades given by the table . j coald not ctmceiTe wliat ita ob _ 

skilful artist to his painting, are little j ee t was in passing about so very ac.ive- 
matters, but httles here make perfection j bnt imagine m rise> ,/ hpn ; n a 

The Sculp or does not mould the conn- short time> 1 saw & e fl y leave the floor, 
tenance at once. A thousand blows and b ia to ascend towards the table! 
roughcast it, says one and ten thousand xh ; s Kas sooa explained. The spider 
chisel points polish and perfect it, and attached a nnmh / r of cords to t fie fly, 

bring out the exact features and the Uv- extending from the table, and by stretch¬ 
ing expression. It is the work of time. each to it3 greatest tem ; confin . 

bo do human influences and actions chis- ° r n 

el out slowly our fixed character and hab- 
its. Every day adds southing to the 

slow work The little dropping insensi- the process “of tightenfng one cordT! 
bly wears the sohd rock that laughs at ti in some fif f een 0 r twenty minutes 
the storm and defies the surges of the the fl ra5sed to the table / and t h cre 
sea. Achan s wedge of gold was a little d ^ for future use. 


thing, but it led to vast results. 


Here was a lesson in mechanics taught 


, n • l j•, a u-eouii in lucu-ayits UIURLU 

wo mites of the poor jidowwere a lit- b a ;der . and where is the diffen £ ce ! 
e sum, hut measured h/their motive, in princi le betvveen this machine of the j 
they were perhaps the largest contnbu- spi( l er , a „ d the cord as used withamim- 
tion ever made to Christian chanty. ber of pQ li e ys by a man ? The spider. 
The coiors in Josephs coat were little as he had no pulleys to use one long cord 
things but his reigning over Egypt was and tighten tbe whole by applying a force 
not. The ark of bulrushes was a h tie at one en(]j „ a man ies, effected the 
thing, bat the gmng of tbe moral law same 0 h jee , by using a number of cords, 
was not; leadmg Israel from bondage to anJ t ; ghteni 4 one e at a t i me , thus ob! 
Canaan was not. There is power m lit- taini thc for ^ e of them aU ._Exchange, 


“Think naught a trifle, though it.smril appear. 
Small sands the mountains make, atoms the wnrld, 
ilomenU the years, and trifles time, this eternity. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


---—-- ** It is dangerous for a man of superior! 

Working and Thinking. —It is no ability to find himself thrown on the. world 1 
less a fatal error to despisi labor, when without some employment. The restless-; 
regulated by intellect, than to value it neas inherent in genius being left thus un- 
j . . . i , . J 9 directed by any permanent influence, 

wewanu!eT» to bfXys thinking ^ me . s !° it!e ! f occa P ati . OM of accidents. | 

and another to be always forking, and Moral mtegr,ty 8ometlme * falls a P re X 
we call one a gentleman, amd the other want of a fixed pursuit,^ and the manj 
an operative; whereas the [working man w ^° receives his direction in active life 
ought always to be thinking, and the fro® the fortuitious impulse of circumstan- 
thinker often to be working; and both ces, will be apt to receive his principles 
should be gentlemen in the best sense, likewise from chance. 

As it is, we make bothungbntle, the one Genius, under such guidance, attains no 
envying, the other despising his brother ; noble ends, but resembles rather a copious 
and the mass of society is made u P of spring conveyed in a fallen aqueduct, where 
morbid thinker and miserable workers. the watm CO nthmaHy escape through the 
Now it is only by labor that thought can - . • , . , . 

be made healthy, and it is only by ^ent crevices, and waste themselves in- 

thought that labor can be made happy, effectually on their passage. The law of na- 
andthetwo cannot be separated with tureis here M elsewhere, binding, and no 
impunity. All profession should be lib- powerful results ever ensue from the trivial 
eral, and there should be less pride felt exercise of high endowments. ; -.r 
in peculiarity of employment, and more The, finest mind, when thus destitute of a 
in excellence of achievement,— Kuskin. fixed purpose, passes away without leaving 


permanent traces of its existence losing its 
energy, by turning aside from its course it 
becomes as harmless and inefficient as the 
lightning, which of itself irresistible, may 
yet be rendered powerless by a slight con¬ 
ductor. 

Neapolitan Courage^ —The Neapol¬ 
itans deserted even the gallant Murat 
at the first volley, when he led them 
against the Austrians at Tolentino, and 
they shouted victory or death, till they 
heard the whistling of the balls. They 
can do nothing but run away, murder 
from behind a. hedge, and burn or 
plunder towns they are unable to hold. 
And yet, to look on in the ranks, they 
are among the finest, the best dressed, 
and most accurately drilled troops in the 
world. General Chnrch, an English'' 
officer, who obtained credit by raising 
and equipping for our service two bat¬ 
talions of Albanians, something on the 
old Greek model of costume, and who 
after Ferdinand the fourth’s return to 
Naples, became his adjutant general,-, 
urged him perpetually to come and look 
at his guards, newly disciplined and be¬ 
dizened with lace and frippery as if they 
had been carefully unpacked from band- 
boxes. The King at length complied, 
muttering that it was an ineffable sec- 
eatura, fell asleep in his carriage while 
they were marching past, and being jog¬ 
ged up at the close, complimented his 
indefatigable lieutenant (who had ridden 
np to him for the purpose) saying. “Gen¬ 
eral -Ohureh, I am infinitely obliged to 
you; you have done wonders. They 
look and move like demigods ; bnt you’ll 
never make them fight. Good morning.” 
The old gentleman knew his men of old, 
and was too experienced a sportsman to 
' he taken in by appearances .—Dublin 
University Magazine. 

DEATH IS A GRAND SECRET. 

1. We know not beforehand when and 
how, and by what means we, or others, shall 
be brought to death; by what road we must 
go the way whence we shall not return, 
what disease, or what disaster will be the 
door to put us into the house of appoint¬ 
ment for all living. 

2. We cannot describe what death is; 
how the knot is untied between body and 
soul, nor how the spirit of man goes upward, 
to be we know not what, and live we know 
not how. With what a dreadful curiosity 
does the soul launch out into the vast 
ocean of eternity,- and resign itself to an un¬ 
tried abyss! Let us make it sure that the 
gates of Heaven shall open to us on the 
other side of death, though it is a way we 
are to go but once. 

3. We have no correspondence at all 

with separate souls, nor any acquaintance 
with their state. It is an unknown, undis¬ 
covered region to which they are removed. 
We can neither hear from them nor'send to 
them. While we are here in a world of 
sense, we speak of a world of spirits as the 
blind do of colors, and as we move thither 
we shall be amazed to find how much we 
have been mistaken. • : 1 


THE EXCITEMENT OF INTOXICATION 
The love of narcotics and intoxicating 
compounds is so universal, that it may al¬ 
most be counted as an instinct. Every na¬ 
tion has it in a greater or less degree; some ■ 
in the shape of opium, some of smoke; some 
of drink, some in snuff; but from the equa¬ 
tor to the snow line it exists, a trifle changed 
in dress, according to the climate, bnt al¬ 
ways the same need, always the same de¬ 
sire. Kings have decreed punishments on 
the secular side ; priests have anathemized 
on the spiritual; lawmakers have attempt¬ 
ed to pluck ont the habit, root and branch, 
from their people; but all to no good— 
man still goes on smoking, snuffing, and 
chewing, putting_ an enemy into his month - 
to steal away his brains, and finding im¬ 
mense satisfaction in a practice that makes 
him both an invalid and a madman, and 
never quits him until it has laid him fairly 
intbegrave. X 

[Chambers’ Journal. 
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Our Prospects and Intentions.— 
I Many of our friends, orally and by letter, 
have cheered our hearts, and lightened our 
labors, by their expressions of pleasure, and 
’ good will for the Guide, and we have been 
encouraged,to believe that our little paper 
i has done some good. We may have said or 
done some things, during the year, which we 
would not now say and do. With the expe¬ 
rience we have obtained, we feel better 
qualified to conduct a journal, than we did 
before. We intend to enlarge the Guide 
at the commencement of the next year, if 
sufficient encouragement is given, and how¬ 
ever grateful we may be for the warm and 
flattering commendations which we have re¬ 
ceived, they are not all we need. We need 
the more substantial evidences of approba¬ 
tion, furnished by a largely increased sub¬ 
scription list, and we ask our friends to do 
what they can for us. 

We shall make it a point to give our read¬ 
ers an abstract of European and General 
| news, and to give a space to Agriculture, 
with such facts in Science, as may be useful 
and interesting; we shall enlarge our corps 
of contributors, and try to improve the pa- 
( per in all respects. We think the mutes 
should have a journal of their own, which 
i shall advocate their rights, and lend its aid 
I in all possible ways for their interest, ad- 
( vancement and improvement. 

We desire, as far as in us lies, to make 
the “ Gallaudet Guide” a model newspaper 
in its peculiar way, but we cannot make it 
all we desire, without the aid of our hosts 
of friends to increase our subscription list. 

We hope therefore, that our friends, and 
all others who feel an interest in the cause, 
will make an effort to extend our circula¬ 
tion. 

If they will talk to their neighbors, as 
they talk and write to us, we feel certain 
that they can do so easily, and thus benefit 
| us, benefit their neighbors, benefit them¬ 
selves, and aid a good cause. 

The “ohscriniion price will be one dollar ; 
piunst send in «mr orders without tielav. 

The annual report of the American - Asy¬ 
lum at Hartford, Conn., lies before us. Its 
j issue was delayed by the ill health of the 
Principal. Whole number of pupils within 
the year, 264. Greatest number in atten¬ 
dance at one time, 227. 

Total expenses for the year, $50,613.61. 
The report has, as usual, a number of com¬ 
positions written by the pupils. Among 
these is a first-rate one, in the shape of a 
letter, written by a member of the “ Gallaudet 
High Class,” which beats anything we ever 
saw in that way. The author of it bids 
fair to make his mark in the world in some 
way ; we may insert it in the “Guide” at a 
future time, for the benefit of appreciating 
readers. Mr. David E. Bartlett, a former 
teacher in the Asylum, and long an assistant 
of Dr. Peet, in the New York Institution, 
has returned to his post. We congratulate 
the officers of the Asylum, on having se¬ 
cured so efficient a person, and hope they 
may long retain him. Mr. Melville Bal¬ 
lard, a young deaf mute, for some time 
past a teacher at Hartford, has left for a 
similar post in the Institution at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

One of the teachers, Mr. Sutton, having 
■ resigned, his place is filled by Mr. J. L. 
Noyes, formerly of the Louisiana Institu¬ 
tion. 

There have been three deaths during the 
year. 

We acknowledge the receipt, from a 
friend, of a copy of the Annual Report of 
the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 

Whole number of pupils within the year, 
357. Number remaining at close of the 
year, 298, Expenses, $70,616.69. 

. The Report and Documents, make up a 
pamphlet of 88 pages. The parts which 
interest us moat, are the " Valedictory Ad¬ 
dress,” by Albert A. Barnes, a graduating 
member of the High Class, and now a teach¬ 
er in the Institution, and an elegant poem by 
Mrs. Mary Toles Peet, entitled “ The Castle 
of Silence .” 

We have received a copy of a paper, pub¬ 
lished at the North Carolina Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. It is entitled ‘‘The 
Deaf Mute Cashel,” and is the work of the 
pupils of the Institution; it is neatly got 
up under the superintendence of Mr.W. 

.J. Palmer, the Principal. 


Boston Dear Mote’s Christian Union. 

At the last regular meeting of the Board 
of Managers of this association, it was voted 
to have monthly-lectures in their Room at 
Tremont Temple, to commence on the first 
Wednesday. ,of November, .and continue 
through the winter. < . 

The first lecture will be delivered on Wed¬ 
nesday evening, Nov 14th, by Amos Smith, 
Jr, Esq. Subject, Home and Home Influences. 

The second lecture will be furnished on 
December 5th, by William Martin Cham¬ 
berlain. Subject—Life, Travels, and Writ¬ 
ings of John Kitto, D D. F S A. 

Other lecturers will be procured in course 
of time, of which due notice will be given. 

The lectures will be reported for the 
Guide 

The July number of the “American An¬ 
nals,” has a number of interesting articles 
relating to deaf mutes and their instruction, 
besides notices of a large number of the In¬ 
stitutions in this country and in Europe, 
from which may be made an estimate of the 
progress of deaf-mute instruction and the 
favor with which it meets from public and 
private sources. 

ACCIDENT. 

Two or three weeks ago, Mrs. Albert 
Barnard, residing in Charlestown, Mass., 
was severely burned by the upsetting of a 
fluid lamp. Her dress caught fire, but was 
torn from her person by a visitor who was 
in the room at the time. Her face was 
slightly scorched, and one of her arms se¬ 
verely burned. She was doing well at last 
accounts. 

George ATirrell, of Weymouth, Ms. raised 
this season, from seed ohtained of D P 
Clark, of Peterboro, N H, a French Pump¬ 
kin, weighing 73 lbs, besides some smaller 
ones of 20 and 25 pounds weight—Can any 
one beat it. 

THE TATTLER. 

LETTER VIII. 

Mr. Editor. —A month has elapsed 
since I wrote last; and it has indeed 
been full of stirring events. History 
has been quite busy in recording them 
in her pages— she rejecting all idle ru¬ 
mors afloat hero sad abroad. 

--la..the luifsa- tragedy—the.war ^be¬ 
tween Freedom and Despotism—tLep lot 
thickens. Garibaldi took possession 
of Naples without bloodshed, and young 
Bomba (the King of Naples) retired 
with his troops to Gaeta, his last strong 
hold in the Neapolitan Kingdom. Soon 
after, in the northern part of the Roman 
Provinces, the Sardinians fought, con¬ 
quered, and captured Gen. Lamoriciere, 
and his mercenaries,—mostly Irish, hired 
by the Papal Government. Almost at 
the same time, the Garibaldians experi¬ 
enced some reverses; but they have 
since, according to the latest news, re¬ 
ceived yesterday, repaired their defeats 
by brilliant victories over the enemy. 
This news, however, needs confirmation. 

Austria kept quiet, though busy all 
the time in polishing her guns, and pil¬ 
ing cannon balls in all her Venetian for¬ 
tresses ; France added a considerable 
number of men, under the command of 
Gen. Guyon, to her soldiers, already 
stationed at Rome, to protect the trem¬ 
bling Pope from Garibaldi, who was 
heard to threaten an invasion of the 
“Eternal City.” 

Considerable uneasiness and anxiety 
have been created in the hearts of all 
true friends of Italy, by the unfortunate 
misunderstanding between Garibaldi and 
Cavonr. Count Cavour is Premier at 
the Court of Victor Emanuel. He is 
one of the greatest statesmen of this 
age. He has done much in alleviating 
the condition of his countrymen. 

Both those eminent men are truly 
patriotic and devoted to the welfare of 
Italy. The cause of their quarrel, was 
according to Garibaldi's letter, published 
at Naples, is the annexation of certain 
Italian Provinces, in particular, the city 
of Nice, to France, with the full consent 
of Cavonr. This charge Cavonr has since 
publicly denied. The quarrel is of a 
nature so serious, as to prevent the 
freedom of Italy; bat there is much 
hope that its consequences will be avert¬ 
ed, for the last report says Garibaldi 
has invited Victor Emanuel to come 


over to Naples, and take authority, and 
that he, (ftrjr.idi,) is to retire from his 
army.; If the Tattler wonders if 
his men cayd well afford to lose such a 
commander^ ,t>n whom they doat. If 
this report hH true, and Victor Emanuel 
has accef ' il-tf e invitation, the other¬ 
wise unavoidable conflict between the 
Garibaldi and the French, will he 
happily (rcyected, and the prospect of 
freedom feasughont the Italian land, 

j. t Jr l ^ 

will be Besides, it will re¬ 

flect much credit on Garibaldi’s patriot¬ 
ism and sagAuty. 

As the carjain has not yet fallen, we, 
the “looherrj-OU in Venice”—sit here 
with commendable patience, on con¬ 
founded hr"J d benches, gazing vacantly 
at the bh'R$v ; sulphurous smoke on the 
stage, wMefi'htdes the actors from our 
eyes. As ti d .- moke has not yet cleared 
away, the Tattler will turn the noses of 
your amiabl<fraaders from Italy to Sy¬ 
ria. >. 

Fuad Fa^aa, the Turkish Premier, 
has hung by $ ns, nay, by hundreds, the 
sconndre’a Mfjio committed such atroci¬ 
ties on the,? unfortunate Christians. 
Vive Fuad Paoha ! Indeed he is enti¬ 
tled to at ievit ten score, of black-eyed 
and mnsk-scgEted Houris in Mahome¬ 
tan Paradise^ 

On this goijjtspent, notable events have 
occurred. Pbor Walker is dead. This 
remarkable Siiibnster died a victim to 
his egregious folly and obstinacy. Af¬ 
ter several nur accessful invasions of the 
different parte of Central America, he 
had the presumption to invade Hondu¬ 
ras, with t» isere handful of deluded 
men ; he v j.l some successes, but final¬ 
ly was obliged to retire to a place where 
he surrendered himself and his men to 
the officer-' of the English Navy; and 
the EnglisY landed them over to the 
tender nureies of the Honduran Gov¬ 
ernment.'- • 

The nn'u.’Sfy General was condemned 
to W'V’iof,.. AJ^C'.'l\ijrsi;’ Trrb'o ■ hnprie-' 

«<r , ;* l • 4 

oned for years, and the men to be 
sent to tho United States, under the 
promise never to .attack any part of Cen¬ 
tral America again. The General was ac¬ 
cordingly si; on the 12th of last month; 
he died like a hero, and a Roman Cath¬ 
olic, with a c radix in his hands. 

It would not be amiss to state, that 
he was once a re ry quiet and inoffen¬ 
sive man, practising medicine at New 
Orleans. He fell desperately in love 
with a young- deaf mute lady, distin¬ 
guished for her personal attractions and 
mental accomplishments. His love was 
not returnher; but her mother, 
taking a fancy id him, urged her to ac¬ 
cept his hand. Ere she said yea, chol¬ 
era carried her to 

“ That CBiisASv.sred country, from whose 

bourne 

No trivetreturns.” 

Her imtiridy death was a severe 
blow to poet Walker, and hence he 
turned filiiln.fer. 

ile pneseat in pace. 

The Prince .of Wales, the Tattler has 
seen with his (two eyes; so has Madame 
Palette. As y cm know, ladies are good 
judges of voii'a beauty; she does not 
think he i- JT|id?ome; but she declares 
he bows lilfti ss loyal prince. On this, 
the jolly Du’-A Rocking Chair observes : 
“though the Prince bows well, be does’nt 
bow like.r.Nqw foundland dog. Vive 
Baron Re; frete 1 He has my best wishes 
for his safe add happy return to “Old 
Mbbhie Etibik.vp, to the open arms of 
his royal l-iotljer, and to his Cicero and 
Homer, at Oxford.” A kind-hearted 
rocking ch;dr,-tnat. 

Lincoln. DMidas, Bell and Breckin¬ 
ridge, are stiji on beds of roses, sweef 
to their no rrifc, but thorny to their fin¬ 
gers ; they h^re’nt had a comfortable 
wink, since their nomination. They are 
losing fleck •every day. Poor Men. 
And the RoAdcChair echoes: “Poor 
Men.” .? ’■ 

f Raphael Palette. 
New York, Oct. 1860. 


For the Gallaudet Guide. 

EVILS OF TOBACCO. v 

I was very much pleased with a pe¬ 
rusal of an article headed “Tobacco,” 
in the last number of the Guide. There 
is - too much truth in the article to be 
contradicted, even by those most addict¬ 
ed to the use of tobacco. A friend of 
mine, on reading that article, has re¬ 
solved to quit smoking, and to pray to 
God for aid, in getting rid of that filthy 
and debasing practice. I trust he will 
be successful in his resolution, though I 
know it is very hard for any person to 
quit using tobacco altogether, after hav¬ 
ing been initiated into the habit. 

Thank God, I do not use tobacco in 
any form, and my father and brothers 
are exempt from this habit. , 

I fully agree with the author of the 
article, that “it was the devil beyond all 
question, that sowed the seed, and who 
is still the sole sower of all that is, or 
ever will be raised of this soul-contami¬ 
nating vegetable.” 

I make some extracts on “Tobacco 
Smoke,’ from one of Dr. Alcott’s works, 
entitled ‘Laws of Health,’ for insertion in 
the Guide, which go to show that tobac¬ 
co smoke is a great nuisance to ladies 
and delicate persons. 

“Tobacco smoke is something, it is 
tobacco. It is volatilized very finely; 
still, it is tobacco, and nothing else. 
That once white tobacco-pipe, is now as 
black as tobacco itself. That wall, at 
the corner of yonder fire-place, was 
once white; it is now covered with a 
dust which was deposited in smoking. 
Taste or smell that dust, and yon will 
find it to he neither more nor less than 
tobacco. 

“A smoker forces tobacco smoke into 
all the internal cavities of the lungs, and 
is the occasion of blackening four thou¬ 
sand square feet of membranous surface 
there, just as he blackens his pipe, or 
the wall near which he sits : or as soot 
blackens. a ehlinnoy. 

“There car; be no doubt that the oil 
of tobacco is one of the most virulent 
poisons in nature. One or two drops 
of it will destroy many of the smaller 
animals. 

“It is indeed not a little surprising 
that days and weeks and months, ml 
sometimes many years, should pass 
away, and the delicate machinery of the 
lungs, and of the whole system, should 
be poisoned and remain poisoned. 

“True, most tobacco-smokers, unless 
they have unusually ftrong constitutions, 
do suffer much, while they are using 
tobacco. They have hard colds, twinges 
of rheumatism, bilious attacks, or, it may 
be, fevers. 

“Who is there among us, that has 
never inhaled a particle of tobacco 
smoke ? He must be very young, or 
very much a recluse. The tobacco 
smoke I have inhaled, when in the pres¬ 
ence of smokers, has poisoned my whole 
system, for ihe time, as certainly as it 
has theirs. 

“It is a Christian law to love onr 
neighbor, and our neighbor is our fel¬ 
low man. Does he love his neighbor, 
who gradually, though it may be very 
slowly, poisons him? Is it a Christian 
duty to love our families, our wives and 
children? And do they love their fami¬ 
lies as they ought, who poison them by 
inches? 

“How painful must be the thought, 
to a conscientious tobacco-smoker, if 
such a person can be found, that many 
professedly Christian men and women 
are not only poisoning themselves, but 
poisoning those they most love, I mean, 
their very families. For how frequently 
we find parents 'smoking in the presence 
of an asthmatic or consumptive child ! 

“One species of meanness attaches 
to the smoker of tobacco, which distin¬ 
guishes him from most of the votaries 
of vice and crime. Few persons will 
be so mean as to prefer to steal from a 
poor man rather than from a rich man. 
And yet, in travelling on almost any 


railroad, or any steamboat, which roake s 
provision for second-class passengers, 
yon will often find the tobacco-smoker 
so mean as to leave his own car, and g 0 
and puff his poison among those who, 
from their poverty and wretchedness, 
cannot help themselves; and who, as 
he well knows, are not allowed to com¬ 
plain.” 

According to the estimates of physi¬ 
cians, more than twenty thousand persons 
die every year, from the nse of tobacco, 
in the United States. The physicians 
say that the nse of tobacco exhausts and 
deranges the nervous powers, and pro¬ 
duces a long train of nervous diseases, 
to which the stomach is liable, and espe¬ 
cially those forms that go tinder the 
name of dyspepsia . It also exerts a dis¬ 
astrous influence on the mind. 

I have read in Ballou’s Magazine, 
that “tobacco has spoiled and utterly ruin¬ 
ed thousands of boys, inducing a danger¬ 
ous precocity, developing the passions, 
softening and weakening the bones, and 
greatly injuring the spinal marrow, the 
brain, and the whole nervous fluid. A 
boy who early and frequently smokes, or 
in any way uses large quantities of to¬ 
bacco, never is known to make a man of 
much energy of character, and generally 
lacks physical and muscular as well as 
mental energy. We would particularly 
warn boys who want to be anybody in 
the world, to shun tobacco as a most 
deadly poison!” 

I have written enough on the subject 
of tobacco for the present. 

A Mdte Typo. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1860. 


For the Gallaudet Guide. 

Mr. Editor :—I send you a few meagre 
facts relating to Deaf Mutes, which may be 
of sufficient interest to warrant their publi¬ 
cation. They are gleaned from a journal 
kept by Frauds Green, Esq., who was one 
of the first in this country to become inter¬ 
ested in thia class of persons. The imme¬ 
diate eaase of his ...interest., in tce||ubelial£ 
was the fact that he hud a son, who was 
deaf and dumb. At an early age, he 
placed him at the Academy of the Braid- 
woods, in Edinburgh, an institution for in¬ 
structing such children, of which the reputa¬ 
tion was quite extended. Here he remained 
nearly six years, and made rapid progress, 
—having acquired in the meantime the fac¬ 
ulty of speech. As the father witnessed the 
great advantage gained by his son, he did 
not allow his pen to remain idle. 

In 1783, while at school in London, and 
while his son was yet residing in Edinburgh, 
he published a pamphlet, entitled “Vox Oc- 
ulis Subjecta—A Dissertation on the most 
curious and important Art' of imparting 
Speech, and the knowledge of Language 
to the naturally Deaf, and (consequently! 
Dumb. With a particular Account of thi 
Academy of Messieurs Braidwoods, of Ed¬ 
inburgh; and a Proposal to perpetuate and 
extend the Benefits thereof. Written by a 
Parent.” London, 1783,8vo. Shortly af¬ 
ter its appearance, this pamphlet was noticed 
with commendation in the September num¬ 
ber of the Gentleman’s Magazinealso in 
the Boston Magazine, for December, 1784, 
and January, 1785. 

Leaving England in 1784, he took up 
his residence in Halifax, Nova Scotia, where 
he lived,—filling several important offices,— 
till 1797. We next find him at Medford, 
where he appears to have devoted his leis¬ 
ure hours to writing for the public journals 
on his favorite topic, and endeavoring to 
show the importance of instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb. Many articles from his 
pen may be found in the Boston papers, 
—particularly the New England Palladium, 
during the years 1803, 1804 and 1805. He 
made a translation of Abbe de l’Epee’e 
book on the manner of instructing the Deaf 
and Dumb. He gathered returns from tee 
ministers in the different towns in this State, 
which showed that there were seventy Deaf 
Mutes in Massachusetts alone;—and from 
these data he calculated that there were 
about five hundred in the United States. 

Mr. Green was born in Hoston, 21st 
August, 1742 (O. S.), graduated at Harvard 
College in the class of 1760, and died in 
Medford, 21st April, 1809. S. A G. 

It is easy to exclude the noontide light by 
closing the eyes, and it is easy to resist the 
clearest truth by hardening the bean. 
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For the Gallaudet Guide, 

Mb. Editor :—The last number of 
the Guide now lies before me. It was 
not my desire |or purpose, to take 


jlight into a controversy with Mute Typo 
hot as he condescended to notice my ar 
tide, I feel it incumbent upon me to 
gay a few words in reply, especially as 
he misinterpreted the sense of|py clos¬ 
ing remarks. The idea I meant to con¬ 
vey, was, that he who seeks to marry, 
merely to obtain a good house-keeper, 
as much influenced by cupidity, as the 
sordid fortune hunter. 

That fast young men are neither few 
or far between, no one at all conversant 
with large cities, will deny, while there 
is another club equal in number to the 
idle of our own sex, who loaf at street 
corners, and do nothing but stare and 
squirt tobacco juice upon the passer-by. 

The cry against novels has become an 
old song. An indiscriminate perusal of 
this kind of literature carried to excess, 
is undoubtably injurious. But there 
a certain class of novels which not only 
elevate .the mind and heart, but teach 
many a valuable lesson of self-denial 
devotion to duty, and incalculate pre¬ 
cepts of usefulness upon every woman, 
whatever may be her station in life. In 
the pages of such a novel. Mute Typo 
will find the representative of a good 
wife as set forth by the members of the 
Coate’s Lyceum. Although he doubtless 
regards the idea of looking into a novel 
with a shudder of holy horror. 

I believe household duties are the 
best preservatives of a woman’s health 
and well-being; while she attends to these 
she escapes the frivolity, sentimentality, 
and ennui attendant upon the idle but¬ 
terfly of fashion. 

And while I would have women profi¬ 
cient house-keepers, as well as thorough 
economists, well acquainted with the de¬ 
tails of a respectable mode of living—I 
would also urge upon them the cultiva- 
tveWSwf? tboir -mirths, by ' the perusal of 
the best literature of the day. They 
will then not only render home pleasant 
and Inviting by skilful housewifery and 
the embellishments of a cultivated taste, 
but enliven the home-circle with the re¬ 
sources of an intelligent, and well-in¬ 
formed mind. The society of such a 
woman cannot fail to exert an elevating 
influence upon all who may enjoy it. Says 
an elegant and practical writer upon this 
subject, “ a well informed woman may 
generally be known, not so much by 
what she tells yon, as by what she does 
not tell yop, for she is tne last to take 
pleasure m mere gossip, or to make 
vulgar allusions to the appearance, 
dress, or personal habits of her friends 
and neighbors. Her thoughts are not 
in these things. The train of her reflec¬ 
tions goes not along with the eating, 
drinking, visiting, or scandal of the cir¬ 
cle in which she moves. She has a 
world of interest beyond her local asso¬ 
ciations ; and while others are wonder¬ 
ing what is the price of her furniture, or 
where she bought her watch; she, per¬ 
haps, is mentally solving that important 
question, whether civilization was ever 
extinguished in a Christian country.” 

T Lizzie. 


Mb. Editor :—I send to your correspon¬ 
dent (En Avant,) a quid of philosophy to 
chew. The following paragraph is clipped 
from the New York Observer, R_ P. 

Cigars. —There is something in a good 
cigar peculiarly endearing and precious to 
those habituated to it; it is not so much the 
positive happiness it can afford, as its power 
to soothe irritation, and calm the nervous 
anxieties of those to whom it has become as 
a necessary of life. It is to the body what 
philosophy is to the mind—a source of tran¬ 
quility. We never see an old man, after 
the toils of the day are over, calmly enjoy¬ 
ing his pipe, without a sentiment of pleas¬ 
ure ; but to see a young man puffing and 
prattling, creates a very different feeling. 
With the one it is a habit endeared and 
consecrated, by time; with the other it is a 
mere affectation or a vicious indulgence de¬ 
manded neither by his cares nor his years. 

_ - _ Cotton. 

Remember that a world of gossip would 
be prevented if it was only remembered 
that a person who tells you of the faults of 
others intends to tell outers of your faults. 


To the Editor of the Guide. 

Bear Sir:—T he Sept, number of 


your paper is received, but the August 
number miscarried by maiL I have no 
reply to make to “ Reynard,” whatever. 
He has said, because the argument rallies 
to one centre, and that is, that a noble 
institution, like that of Hartford, the 
parent of all the Asylums, ought to be 
sustained and made prosperous. The 
wisdom of the people of England, is 
worthy our imitation. They have been 
more careful to establish and improve 
their two colossal universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, than to multiply smaller 
concerns of education with less learning. 

Whatever Raphael Palette may find it 
interesting to respond to my observa¬ 
tions relating to the Pre Adamite period 
of time, I would here say one word and 
take my leave of the subject,—so as to 
afford other writers, other topics in your 
paper, so necessarily contracted in 
space. I made an inadvertent mistake 
in my remarks of August last, as to the 
giving way to the Botanical. It was not 
so,—as I see by reference to the Bible. 
The plants were prior to the animals. 
But this does not contradict the facts 
myself and Mr. “A ” would state. The 
original vegetation of the earth, rank 
and luxurious, was the germ of similar 
classes, all which were buried under the 
earth, and formed the coal beds. 

As the plants began then to germinate 
and to beautify the surface over which 
earthquakes bad passed, animals then 
appeared, but at first they were too Zo- 
ophytic to be of any respectability they 
might, in part, like other zoophytes, have 
lived on the slime of the earth, and such 
fish as they gradually found at hand. 

Were not the fishes devoured and 
thinned,! I naturalists or philosophers 
think they would so stock the sea as to 
die and putrify it. The young of a sin¬ 
gle herring or shad are astonishingly nu- 
l Whole shoal of little herrings, 
or shad are observed in the ocean for 
miles in diameter, and they are con¬ 
stantly devoured by whales, sharks, and 
other piscators, to say nothing of man, 
as they come np the fresh water rivers to 
spawn. These animals of the Saurian 
order, were in turn, buried in the earth, 
and their fossils give names to rocks. 
Some of the better formed animals re¬ 
mained, when finally man was made; 
and in none of the rocks of former ages, 
are there any remains of the human 
skeleton. Many great convulsions 
passed over the earth, prior to the cre¬ 
ation of man. 

I shall not undertake to throw any 
light on the scripture quoted by R. P., 
that God made animals to eat grass at 
that time, for it may not have had refer¬ 
ence to all the brute creation, but to 
such as were the innocent companions of 
man. And indeed taking the Scripture 
in its letter, for the philosophy of the 
case, it would seem that mankind were 
not permitted to devour flesh.'until after 
the flood, when God allowed it, but pro¬ 
hibited eating the blood. (See Gen. 
chap. 9, verses 3 and 4.) According 'to 
Mr. Palette’s view, from these words, 
flesh-eating was first permitted or first 
used, whereas it may be supposed that 
the violent giants previous to the Del¬ 
uge, ate animals and with the blood. 
The authority was given to Noah, evi¬ 
dently to restrict the eating of blood, 
“ which is the life.” We see from this, 
that the Bible alludes to matters casual¬ 
ly, without covering the universal 
ground. 

So then before Adam vegetables were 
turned by hot waters or fire and earth, 
into coal; and the Saurian reptiles and 
serpents into fossils. Death existed 
then. So we can account for the oblong 
stones, with fish bones found in them, 
by Dr. Buckland, under the ribs of the 
Icbythysauriaus. There is nothing deep, 
mythical or wonderful here, contradict¬ 
ing revelation. 

The flood itself was a miracle, and 


the preser vation of the lives of animals 
analogous. They exit'd in a torpor, 
like the bear, in winter-and needed lit¬ 
tle food for the time thfe'ark was borne 


.1 


upon the waters 

If 3Ir. Palette would read some good 
Christian hook in geology, that of Dr. 
Hitchcock for example) he would find 
that the original plants Of.-hunimals were 
destroyed and covered hr the earth, and 
that much of what remaiaed, either was 
created during the sixth ihjdsandth year 
or sixth day. For w4. observe that, 
water animals were ma|e on the fifth 
and that two days were'Occupied in the 
creation of the whale.e May not the 
Saurians, which were amphibious, have 
been made when the “great whales” 
were ? .>.. 

Geologists say tb&t'.tbff'Sgc days in 
which the creation pet^iCa, were six 
thousand years,—that in one of those 
thousand, plants over stocked all lands 
which were merged under, the sod ; and 
the water animals, which,!in the marine, 
in another thousand, shows the fate of 
the plants;—when finally after many up-j 
heavings and convulsions, in which the 


Deaf Mute Lost. —‘Two weeks ago 
Mr. Charles Woodman, of Burlington, 
sent to this city, from that town, a deaf 
mute about 17 years old, with’a request 
that the proprietors of the Steamer San¬ 
ford would give him a passage to Bos¬ 
ton, he being on his way to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum, in Hartford, Conn., and 
being in poor circumstances. The pro 
prietors cheerfully complied with the re¬ 
quest, but shortly after the boat left 
Bucksport the lad was missed. No un¬ 
easiness was felt for some time as it 
was supposed he was safe on hoard; 
but at length, not making his appear¬ 
ance, every part of the boat was most 
thorouglby searched, and he was no 
where to he found. The conclusion ar¬ 
rived at was that he had stepped ashore 
at some one of the landings and returned 
home, as he was very home-sick. The 
proprietors of the boat have communi¬ 
cated with Burlington, and learn that 
he has not returned there. Nothing has 
been heard of him in any quarter since 


various rocks uere disintegrated broken U e was last 8een on boaT(1 ^ boat 
in pieces and powdered.-.and after the ^ 


creation of land anitnals.^.'an was made 
to dwell on the beautiful globe. And 
for this authority, when we observe that 
“ one day with the Creator is as a thou¬ 
sand years, and a thousand years as one 
day,” we can no longer wonder, or 
doubt, or bewilder ourselves about the 
time and order of the ere# Yin. any more 
than about the actuality cf the same. 
Near Athens, Geo., Se'^S., 1860. 

J. J. Flournoy. 
P. S. The stone found under the ribs 
of the Icbythysauriaus, with fish bones 
in it, was a petrification, made so by the 
action of dirt and hot water, during the 
dreadful earthquakes of jt e of the pre- 
adamite periods of creation. This is 
nothing strange whea wo see mod¬ 
ern petrificatious of wo hi- and hones, 
when placed in certain eafjhs or waters. 
I think R, P.’s original doubt folly sat- 
ified of the truth of the Mo saic Record, 
and the agreement with, them of Geolo- 

F. . 
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LIFE’S DARK VY^j'ERS. 

jf ■; , r . .. . ' - 

There are storms on life’s dark waters.— 
Note the care-worn look o' that aged man 
as he pauses to rest on his .-:aff. Once his 
limbs were active and his step firm. Once 
his eye was bright, and his cheek, now pale, 
glowed with the rose-tint of health. All 
have vanished, and now behold the wreck 
of the noblest work of God, proving that he 
has met the storms on life’s dark waters. 

Gaze on the lofty air and firm step of that 
proud youth as he bids adieu to his home 
and friends. No teardrops stain his cheeks, 
his heart is firm, and he looks boldly to the 
future. He sees the last mountain peaks 
which surround his home fade in the dis¬ 
tance ; he utters no word, he heaves no 
sigh, but with a happy hear^stEI looks on¬ 
ward. Thoughtless youth! You have yet 
to learn to meet with a fearless heart the 
storms on life’s dark waters. 4 

See that bright eyed maiden as she trips 
lightly along, heedless alike of light or shad¬ 
ow. A smile is on her ruby Lip, and mirth 
and gladness are in her eyes. Bright flow¬ 
ers fill her path, flowers without a thorn. 
But steel your heart for the future, fair one, 
for there are storms on life’s dark waters. 

A cold, motionless form lay shrouded in 
the habiliments of the grave.' White locks 
lay folded over the rounded forehead on 
which deep lines of care were, plainly seen ; 
yet a calm, heavenly smile jarts his lips, 
seeming to say that the storfct ud life’s dark 
waters were safely passed. 


He was very ignorant, having no knowl¬ 
edge of the Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. 
Papers will confer a favor by noticing 
these facts as he may still be in some 
town on or near the river. 

Bangor, (Ale.) Paper. 

Healthy Bread. —How to make it 
out of flour and water and a little salt, 
and no yeast, saleratn- 1 , cream of tartar, 
or any such vile soap making stuff. 

Take as much milk-warm water as 
you will want to make your batch of 
bread, and salt it about twice as salt as 
you would if you were going to mix the 
same quantity into saleratus bread. 
Stir in flour enough to make a paste 
abont as thick as a griddle cake dough. 
Pnt this paste into a tin pail and set ihe 
pail into a pot of warm water on the 
stone hearth where, the water in the pot 
i keep. ahiAit milk-ware* all . the linw-. 
■ This will give the { paste an even tem¬ 
perature. ■ ’’ 

In four or five hours the paste will rise 
and foam like yeast. Then turn it into 
your mixing pan and mix in flour enough 
to make your dough for bread, and mould 
it in your pans ready for baking. Set 
the pans in a warm place, under or 
about the stove, and cover them over 
with a clean cloth or paper and let it 
rise, which will take about two hours, 
and as soon as it is fairly raised put it 
into a hot oven and bake it quickly and 
thoroughly. 

You will have the lightest, whitest, 
and sweetest bread that can he made, 
and that is healthy and wiE retain the 
natura taste of a handful of wheat when 
chewed in your mouth, and is not spoiled 
by saleratus, cream of tartar, yeast pow¬ 
der, and such like drugs. 

If you do not put the salt in the water 
yon will fail to get a good rise about nine 
times out of ten, but follow the directions 
and you will seldom fail. -i . 

If people would eat this kind of bread 
we should not hear of so much complaint 
of sour stomach, headache and dyspepsia. 

We have had the bread in our family 
for some time, and can ■ truly say it is 
the best we ever tasted. We advise our 
lady readers to try it. (Ed.) 


Thorough bathing and good air, dry feet 
and suitable clothing, should be attended to 
by, persons of all ages. An ill ventilated 
room is but the result of lajiaess, and aU 
persons have access to some means of bath¬ 
ing, for cleansing and keeping . open the 
little pores of the skin, and it those means 
are not accepted, nature is apt to send a 
fever to do the work intended by the bath¬ 
ing tub. 

Thomas Hood died composing—and that, 
too, a humorous poem. He U said to have 
remarked that he was dying, rut of charity 


to the undertaker, who wished to turn 
lively Hood. . > 

OBITUARY. 

Died, iu Lynn, Mass., Sept. 30, I860, 
Miss Salome F. BurseiL aged 44 years 
and 6 months, a graduate < f the Ameri 
can Asylum. 


THE GIFT OF SPEECH. 

Were we incapable of expressing our 
thoughts and feelings, either oraUy or by 
writing, had we no spoken or written lan¬ 
guage, our condition would be below that 
of the savage. Even he has a language ; 
but deprive him of that, and it is clear 
that he would sink below, very far below, 
his present condition ; and how low that 
would be, it is not easy to imagine. The 
condition of man would be depressed to 
the lowest point of which it is capable. 

Language is the medium of blessings 
innumerable and momentous. It is by 
language that we. can give utterance to 
aU our thoughts and emotions. Without 
it, every man would be the living tomb 
of his own thoughts and purposes. It is 
in language that the soul of man embodies 
it3elf, and can transmit its thoughts, its 
knowledge, its spirit of love and patri- 
ot’sra and piety, to distant ages. With¬ 
out it, eloquence would be extinct, and 
poetry, philosophy and religion. There 
could be no history, no literature, no 
knowledge. There could be no written 
constitutions, and consequently no laws, 
no civil and religious liberty, no form of 
government but such as exists among 
the animal tribes. But by it, and by it 
alone, all these live and flourish. By it, 
knowledge unfolds her ample scroll from 
the beginning of time; history records 
the deeds of our race; poetry gives ut¬ 
terance to the noblest thoughts and aspi¬ 
rations that can stir the human breast; 
science discloses her treasures found in 
air, earth and ocean. By it, exists the 
whole framework of society, as it is at 
present constituted. Without it where 
were the press and the pnlpit; where 
were national and state constitutions and 
laws; where were schools, academies, 
and coBeges. the seats of science and the 
halls of legislation ; where were taste and 
cultivation and refinement, and aR the 
comforts and elegance of life ; where 
were railways and telegraphs, ships, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, manufactures: where 
villages, cities, states, nations ? Without 
it, where were Herodotus and Livy, Pla¬ 
to and Aristotle, Homer and Virgil, Wick - 
liffe and Luther, Bacon and Milton, Ed¬ 
wards and Webster, and all the greater 
and lesser lights, who have poured the 
treasury of their thoughts and knowledge 
into the heart of nations ! Without it, 

could we have known of Gcd, of the or¬ 
igin of things, of a Saviour, of immortal¬ 
ity ? Without i% how could that gospel 
be disseminated through the earth ? how 
could man he saved ? - 

vv There is something wonderful in the 
power of man to c mmunicate his 
thoughts, either by articulate sounds, or 
by a combination of letters and words, 
the mere arbitrary signs of thought. Be¬ 
hold the printed volume! as the eye 
passes over its lines and pages, how won¬ 
derful it is that those arbitrary signs 
should he the medium of enRglitening, 
persuading,-moving and expanding the 
soul; should thrill it with delight, move 
it to laughter, or melt it to tears. And 
is greatly abused and perverted by man¬ 
kind, yet how ennobling, how elevating, 
how indispensable, this splendid gift to 
man. How supremely the wisdom of 
God shines out in the communication of 
its use.—AT. I’ Evangelist. ; 


At best, life is not very long. A few 
smiles, a few more tears, some pleasure, 
some pain, sunshine and song, clouds and 
darkness, hasty greetings, abrupt farewells, 
then our little play will close, and injurer 
and injured will pass away. Is it worth 
while to hate each other? 


Expensive Habits. The'young cannot 
be too careful how they acquire habits of 
ur.nesessary indulgence of appetite. Though ! 
the expense to the individual is comparative- 
s ! Iy trifling, yet the aggregate expense to the 
; community, is enormous. : „ 


We give below the remainder of the 
toasts offered at the Dinner of the Gal- 
landet Aasociation. . ; 

The American Asylum ;—The American 
cradle of silent training and prospective in¬ 
dustry—may this produce her graduates 
more worthy the name of “scholars” than 
those present here to give out their airy bub¬ 
bles of individualism— By J. Emerson. 

Moral Fragrance—may you bloom in the 
garden of celestial harmony, like those flow¬ 
ers which impart so congenial an atmosphere 
of sweetness around you and unfold in beau 
ty not only physical, but also mental, moral 
and spiritual.— By J. Emerson. 

Our Association —May it witness many 
more such happy re-unions.— By Mr. Cham¬ 
berlin. 

-, The Day toe celebrate and our Mother — 
may the first come often and the latter nev¬ 
er forget her children.— By Mr. Packard. 

‘ Our Alma Mater. —Of all the American 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, most 
venerable in years but still, excelled in vig¬ 
or and usefulness by none of her blooming 
daughters,— By T. J. Chamberlin. 

The Ladies —to their virtue we give our 
love; to their beauty our admiration, and to 
their hoops we give the way.— By Mr. 
Sanger. 


It Is estimated that there are hundred 
million smokers in the world, and that the 
smokers and snuff-takers annually two mil¬ 
lion tons of tobacco, costing as much as the 
breadstufis in Great Britain. 
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FOB $10. 


Any person in want of a good Family Sewing 
Machine, can be supplied by enclosing the 
above amount in a letter, and directing It to 
the Agent, 

........ Gcstavts A. Cosveesz, 

tYl : . Eindge, S. H. 
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The Gallaudet Guide and Deaf Mute’s Companion 


THE PRINCE OF WALES VISIT TO 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

INTENSELY INTERESTING EXERCISES— 

A EoEM BY MRS. PEET—CHARACTER¬ 
ISTIC COMPOSITIONS BY SOME OF THE 

PUPILS - HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS IS 

GREATLY ENTERTAINED AND EXCEED¬ 
INGLY DELIGHTED. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
yesterday’s proceedings, and, indeed, 
confessedly one of the most interesting 
-visits of the Prince and suite, since their 
' airival in this country, was that made 
by the royal party to the Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb. His Royal High¬ 
ness, and the members of his suite, ex¬ 
pressed themselves as having been ex¬ 
ceedingly delighted with their visit. 
The exercises, which we fully chronicle 
below, were of an intensely interesting 
character.: 

The elegant and spacious buildings of 
the Asylum, are situated in a beautiful 
position on Washington Heights, com¬ 
manding a splendid view of Hudson 
river. Fifty-seven acres of land, for¬ 
merly occupied by Colonel Monroe, 
nephew of President Monroe, and des¬ 
ignated Fanwood, in honor of his daugh¬ 
ter Fanny, are laid out in the neatest 

- style of landscape gardening. In these 
splendid grounds—worth half a million 
dollars—and fronting on the river, the 
buildings have been erected at a cost of 

- about three hundred thousand dollars. 

' The Asylum is in every way admirably 

adapted to the purpose for which it was 
designed. Accommodations are pro- 
for five hundred pupils, with every com- 
eort and convenience. There are in the 
institution now, only three hundred pu¬ 
pils, males and females, who are ar- 
■ ranged in fifteen different classes, for 
the purpose of instruction ; hut in erect¬ 
ing these new asylum buildings, the di¬ 
rectors were wisely governed, more by 
anticipations for the future, than by the 
present actual necessities. The Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, is one of the 
most worthy institutions in the land- 

- There are about twenty sueh asylums in 

- this country, and many more in Europe, 

• hut the New York institution is acknowl¬ 
edged to be the finest of them all. The 
system of instruction adopted in the 
American institutions is superior to that 
employed on the Continent: and the 

v ‘disunctiye language of eigne, especially 
in its highest developement—as when 
it rises in the region of abstractions, is 
here brought to a state of Remarkable 
perfection. The good Abbe De L’Epee' 
who may be said to be the father of the 
sign-language, and to have closely ob¬ 
served the natural means of communi¬ 
cation, which the deaf mutes, whom he 
taught under the old system, employed 
among themselves to give expression to 
their feelings and sentiments, by select- I 
ing the most sugggestive and beautiful 
signs for different objects, and by care- 

- ful thought and study, proceeded to de- 
velope one of the most expressive means, 
of communication between kindred 
minds. Since his day, experience has 
suggested, and led to be adopted, a 
number of improvements. These the 
pupils of this institution enjoy to the 
fullest extent. From the lowest stages 
of comprehension, they are conducted 
through the various graduations, to the 
highest forms of emotional expression. 
The deaf mutes are cordially invited to 

.enter the asylum, and if their parents 
are able and willing to pay for them, 
well and good, but in the absence of 
such a desirable contingency, the State 
pays the institution one hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum, for the inain- 
tainance and education of each person. 
This amount entitles each to all the priv¬ 
ileges of the institution. The pupils are 
instructed in the various branches of ed¬ 
ucation—reading,- writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, moral science and 
natural philosophy, astronomy, French, * 
logic and rhetoric, and English composi- ; 
tion—in which some of them exhibit most i 
astonishing proficiency. They are also 
instructed in the practical part of vari- ' 
'ous industrial employments, ample fa- | 
cilities for which are furnished in the in- , 
stitution; so that after a certain term of t 
years, they are prepared to go out into i 
the world intelligent citizens, and capa- ! 
hie of providing for their own subsists ] 
ence ' c 

A* few weeks ago, Mr. Cyrus W. c 
Field, who is one of the directors, went ° 
with Mr. Archibald* the British Consul, * 
to see the institution, on which occasion, i 


kindness of the managers of the institu- the instiatiou are well known, and need 
tion, where copies were kept, we are en- no s P ecial '*fc:ion. In the chapel are 

•Ma*! ai a; _also seen Lis sons, who are all teachers 

abled to give the public, the sentiments in the i nsthmi0Q> the eWestof whom> Isaae 

expressed on that occasion. _ Lewis Peet, A. M, is Vice Principal. The 

Mr. Willis Hubbard, one of the pupils wife of this gehileman is a semi mute, and a 
wrote:— most gifted and'estimable personage. She has 

t. . composed some verses giving a welcome to the 

, .2, , US lnaescri bable pleasure, this Prince, which trill ba better interpreted after 

aeligntiui afternoon, to welcome to our in- his Royal Highness arrives and the exercises 
stitution, Mr Cyrus W Field, one of our have commenced. Miss E. Ida Montgomery, a 
honored directors, and lady, accompanied by member of the i highest class, is also a gifted 
Mr Archibald, the British Consul at this lady and onp&f fhe favorites in the institution, 
port. As I had, no longer ago than this She has a voV’-rfil command of written lan- 
morning, read In one of the daily papers, guage, anJy .eautiful compositions, re- 

an account of the efforts of Mr Archibald pl ete hit ' n fc;visitc* sentiment. Another ex- 
and several other British residents in New ceedingly .treated young lady, one who has 
York, to extend to the Prince of Wales, a beenm the asvium for nearly a dozen years. 


Right loyally we greet him, too, the most difficult subject for deal mutes 

For every heart should bend, I ween, who never heard a soul inspiring strain, to 

In homage to such worth as that write upon. Here is what Miss Montgo m . 

Which sits enshrin'd in England’s Queen, ery wrote about it:_ 

And though no purples hang above 1 have been asked to express my idea of 

The brave young Briton here ; 3lc> 1 ^bat all powerful influence which 

Yet retinues of kindred hearts ho th f, hea L r ? s , of men in 8uch a mysteri. 

v ous tftraU > which has power to disarm the 

Send up to Heaven this cheer; savage and cause the wild beast to forget 

“ God save the Queen—God save the Prince ‘ ts fierceness, creating while it lasts, a brief 

And blessings on them shower, ' " dt “ »HIenium—that incomprehenai. 

t* -r 

That adds to England s power. of the Saviour, and now floats flrntmrf 


pieieu, anu me vice irnncipai proceeaeu iu . . . _„ . . T 

read them from the slates. Mr. Henry A perfected of God. e per ect baT mony of the 
Rumrill, wrote as follows Mr. Hubbard wrote of the Atlantic Cable- 

It is a high compliment to us to receive Since Professor Morse annlied electric'.- 
this lovely afternoon, a call from Lord Ren - to wires, f„r .he _, rlcit l 


an account of the efforts of Mr Archibald plete-with ixfjvisite sentiment. Another ex- mat adds to England s power.» of the Saviour, and now floats around the 

and several other British residents in New °° e These verses were expressed in the lan- throne of God. What it may be in its bod- 

York, to extend to the Prince of Wales, a been m -a. lum for nearly a dozen years, . , w . " . •, ily shape, if I may so express it I know not 

suitable reception on his arrival at the » M.ss Gertrude Walter, whose exquisue del- guage of s lg ns by Miss Walter, in a truly b i t I know its spirit to be harmony ’ 

to e meeTffim r a T kSSi" wonderful and effective manner, the eyes of is not alone through the mediun/of music, 

to meet him, and divined who he was when have elicited tie admiration of all who know Mer y one a! t the while being riveted, not that this divine spirit can make its influence 
1 nrst saw his name mentioned. As we are bcr _ There isal-o sitting on one of the seats upon the Prince, but on the lady. When felt, for we can see it in the ceaseless beat 
asked whether we would be pleased to have on the same side of the room, an interesting she had finished a epneral sentiment of en- tbe , ocean, the dark flow of the river, and 
the Prince visit us, I would simply state little orphan ilrl who was picked up in one of ... . ’ ® . ..... , even in the waving arms and blended colors 

that we would be afforded more happiness the worst nelibborhoods of the city, taken to tlre satisfaction was distinctly visible in the of the trees that crown our own Palisades 

in beholding “England's hope”lhan by any- the Asylum ,55-it named Mary Fanwood—after faces of the illustrious guests. Nor is music alone, found in inanimate na- 

thing else. I hope the influence possessed the title of £h| estate upon which the asylum The compositions were by this time com- ture ,»» jhings perishable, for there are those 
by our distinguished visitor, will be sue- is situated. Cne of the young men sitting , . , , , ... T1 . . , , whose lives are but one rami f 

cessfully exerted on this occasion iu accord- near the platform is David R. Tillinghast, a P^d and the Vice Princ,pal proceeded to at last merges in the perff^harmonv Sh, 
ance with our wishes young gentleman of bri.liant talents and ex- read them from the slates. Mr. Henry A perfected of God J e 

Ur.J )„id R. ; Mr.Hubbard wrote of tbe Atlantic Cable, 

punil thus exDressed his spniiments-_ not opport™ity to describe them, for there is Z 1 . 18 a , ^5* compliment to us to receive Since Professor Morse applied electricitv 

P P ’ P ‘an excitement, among the voiceless, and in lovely afternoon, a call from Lord Ren - to wires, for the purpose of conveyinir me*- 

We fuel highly flattered by the honor which subdued tones those who are blessed with the -^ u ^ e of Newcastle, Mayor Wood, gages from one place to another with lieht- 

Edward M. Archibald, Esq., the British Con- gift of speech inurrnur the announcement that an< I a number of other distinguished person- ning rapidity, it has been the object of 
stil in this city, has conferred upon us by vis- *' the Prince is’coming.” ages, and we acknowledge it a delightful ny scientific gentlemen to establish ach?' 

i iting an institution to which we once thou^t Precisely at.three o'clock in the afternoon, task to tell how we feel to have the son of across the Atlantic Ocean, betwee th IT • 
little better than the brutes, owe so much for the party arrived in front of the institution, the “Washington of Queens” honor us with ted States and Great Britian , , - , Uni * 
the ability to express our pleasure in s eing They immediately alighted, were met by the his presence. We hope he will not find his ma( j e an( i „„ vpra i . tnal wa * 

him and his wife. We are also glad to see President and trustees, and escorted up to the call here unsatisfactory to himself. We acr03S the wklu At] , nt E ^"® c °nveyed 
Mr. and Mrs. Gyrus W. Field, to whose inter- chapel. Walking with Mr. Winthrop. the have not the least hoDe of beimr able to , -Atlantic. Holidays were 

est, we are proud to say, that we have a good President, the. Prince of Wales entered the „; ve hi m a suitable welcome as we fear we f': r the , ?. r ^ 3t Cltle ? “ honor of the 

claim. Mr. Cyrus W. Field asked us whether chapel, accorpatded by the members of the fre children as comnared to’bis hi"h stand- aad a11 1.* 5 ? trjie citizens of England 

we wish to have the Prince of Wales come party and ft .lowed by the trustees of the in- j P ° . ant l America rejoiced at the new tie that 

here. It is with pleasure that We say yes. stitution. All the people rose when he entered . • bound us to our mother country. But all 

We hope that Mr. Archibald will be pleased to and when he ^-froached the platform resumed Mr. Willis Hubbard expressed his feel- these were destined to be disappointed for 

acquiesce in our earnest request to bring the their seats v.ggjn* It wag a beautiful sight to ings thus :_ after working a few weeks, the cable refused 

Prince here, which he can do, on account of witness the M pf the pupils, which was com- . ' - th nnboun(led n ] e asure we welcome tp **"7 me »sages across the ocean, 
his connection with the British government. municated to eloii other in their own peculiar . . . . , P . , . v . Miss Fa,imin mni. a- 

^ „ manner. ThePrince sat between thi^ Presi- our institution, the Pnnce of Wales or Miss Eastman wrote this paragraph upon 

Miss E. Ada Montgomery gave ex- dent ana Msytoi Wood, on one of the front seats, ““on Renfrew, under which hereditary U- the same subject 
pression to her feelings on the subject. Then Dr. Ilarvy T. Peet rose and addressed tie. he is travelling in this country with his One of the proudest and noblest trinmnh 
in the following beautiful manner:— his Royal Highness as follows.-— suite. As our silent tongues will not per- 0 f American genius we esteem that of the 

. . . , . . Babon Renfrew —In behalf of the institu- “ l4 us to welcome him by chanting national submarine telegraph, which forms one of 

It is with unfeigned pleasure, that we tion which I have the honor to represent, I alrs - we hope that our giving Baron Ren- the most impomnt links in L great chain 
again extend a welcome, as genial as the sun- beg lea7e t0 fenJer you a eordial welc o me , not &ew a heartfelt welcome in writing on these of national interests which conn.^ ri^ ^u 

shine which to day enlivens the earth, to Mr. the less sincere, although of necesssity it must slates, the materials of which came from the the mother country and thhnwh if * WItJl 

and Mrs. Ljrus Field, and the lady and gen- be brief. In your tour throughout our exten- province of which he is styled the Prince, faij ure which it is^nnivccall %, U ? r . 0Te a 

tercountrymen must have seen every variety will be sufficient to express our true feelings, not^he fame U 1 Wl11 


U1 omer uisungmsneu persou- ning rapidity, it has been the object of ma 

we acknowledge it a delightful ny scientific gentlemen, to establish a cable' 

I nnnr wa fanl trv nnvn tho srtrt nf • 1_« . >_. • . vx , U1 “ 


tleman who accompany them Of the tatter, sive country, you must have slen every variety will be sufficient to express our true feelings, no-theffime of* St h ° P - e ,f iw5U 

we are informed that he is the English Con- 0 f naturaL scenerv—our iakes our rivera our not—tne _ lame ot its inventor, will m no 

sal, and although we cannot greet him with mountains, our broad prairies our municipal Mr - Davi(1 R - Tillinghast’s, read as fol- mse be diminished, nor we believe, the deep 

his national air of *• God save the Queen,” institutions-^Snd have everywhere, I trust, ows and mutual interests which'unite the two 

such a welcome as is in the power of the voice- receiTe d that respect and consideration due to It ig with a fu]1 annrl , ri . t ;. n nf the „ rpat S«, a ‘ est natlons ° n the swface of the earth 

less to give, we most cordially tender, fie your lordship's hieh position and future pros- 1118 ‘ a ' a11 appreciation ot the great will be one atom lessened, 

are asked whether we should like to see the But fhiq if first tnsiitntinn of^thp bonor which the Prince of Wales has con- Tilltno-hoct tl,. „ u • a , * 

Prince of Wales, and although I acknowledge kind that your lordship has visited It was ferred upon “s that we extend a cordial wel- * ' * 8 ' u br tefly spoke of the 

no nobility, save such as Pope describes.no founded il 1817, and has steadily increased co™e to him. We feel that our speaking mammoth vessel 

aristocracy in the crimson life current that f ror - ,i^ ? t „ the want3 of J the commu . fellow men who have greeted him in every The Great Eastern is a grand specimen 

courses alike through our veins, I unhesitat- nity - it- object is to restore to the P art of this country which he has passed of what English genius could achieve. This 

m^y answer, o’es, for fo see In m to whom, m .cqntiit '.:!i those who are deprived through, could not be more cordial than we achievement in mechanical science is rankrd 

all prdbabOU^ will be entrusted the suprem,i 0 f . , > Vwe enjoy, and to im- in expressing our pleasure in seeing 1 him. among the proudest triumphs of ^ich the 

power, under God over m.l.ons of people, and partjnoralliiht to tnern who We see in the Prince, a future king of the British boast. This great ship may be one 

‘h^ ftrcatcst efnpire on earth sit in darknesk. It numbers three hundred British empire, who will count, among his of the signs that “the sword^will soon be 

bfwhosesonwero inea passporttoonr classes; but only subjects, millions offree and Christian men. turned into the plough share, AVTjJS 

hearts, would be indeed an honor and a hap- hav^n TeroXf^r ^ ^ , 

Z k :A^ 9e whohaTebeen ^ ^ tb>s about ; 

visit of the heir apparent of British throne to - , „„ . in history. T i.__... , . 


visit of the heir apparent of British throne to , ..,_ , , 

this country, seems an auspicious omen, and The Pnnce-rose, and gracefully bowed his T j th sentiments of tbe , wo , I have been requested to give my ideas 

an event which will tend to draw still closer a ^no'v!edgemenls _ Three boys and three c me the sentiments ot the two i„ connection with clouds, the exact nature 

the bond of sympathy, which must ever exist f rIs fr , om a claS3 wh,ch tad been ,n the Aa y- J oun K ladies - of which I do not profess to be a good nat- 

between people so closely allied, as are those on j ' fou . r weeks war f then , brought upon Miss E Ida Montgomery, gave form to uralist enough to explain, yet I know they 
of England and America, and that the love l^e “thl'v her thoughts in the following manner:— are filled with that indispensable beverage 

current, flashing aions: ‘‘the golden cord,” w’ n °t h Q ow their own names. , i onr ,*h k \ a Vo both man and nature, without which no 

may, unlike the electrical fluid whose flow we °. oulJ ae >ther read nor write ; but they had From the lengU. and breadth of our land amount of gold, and jewels could purchase 

once celebrated, never be interrupted, even .yT !ea ™ d , t0 for “ inters with a pen, to has rolled one glad acclaim of welcome to life, and that they constitute one of ?he chTef 

temporarily, is our earnest hope and wish. ^inguish between written and printed char- the heir of England, and the son of her beaut j e8 of the firmament. “ 

Thus it is observed that the inmates them- actera . aa 'I had become familiar with about peerless Queen; and though we may not 

selves expressed a strong desire to see his Roy- ** en ty words. I hey first wrote their names, join our voices in the glad roll of sound. It is almost impossible to give an adequate 

al Highness. A visit to the institution, how- x “ r -damage one of the teachers then led them our pleasure is not the less heartfelt, nor idea of the pleasure which the Prireo d„A 

ever, had already been designed as a part of E rough sevend exercises^, making the signs our welcome the less warm to him to whom narfv r n .- ' . . e , n ^ ce an( ^ 

the programme of his sojourn in New York. kw kwj »> ‘a cow - ’’I 10 , 13 ®' and “ a the world looks as the future ruler of its ^ ^ ter sting entertainment. 

After visiting the University yesterday, the a If”. o T e na “® 3 °f which they wrote m ;g bt j e3 t nation, and the proud retinue of After tbose compositions had been read, 

Free Academy the Central Park, where he ‘ f t t ;Xe’licited S ffie admirauonofall England and America’s noblemen who'ac- Mr. Gamage rendered in pantomima the 

planted an English oak and an Ameneau elm, ° 1 “ . - : , j tnei admiration oi au. comDanv b r m bere to-dav' Others have ,r f np nf rtk.t * 

and the residence of Mayor Wood, on the fhey were introduced for the purpose of show- ^“^far better^\hanU is even us In do SCene ° f CKr ' 3t . s t>‘ b ng the tempest, which 
Bloomingdale road, where he partook of au >»g f'om how low a poiut of intellectua corn- fu^obiecte of our instUution Indthedeuree was «ecuted in a highly artistic manner, 
elegant repast, it was arranged that the Prince tte compelled to The Prince of Wales and his suite then as- 

Deaf ^ahd Dumb'Asylum 11 Thermal ter had The next was a selection of three young la- in imitation of their Divine Master, have tended the platform, when the President 
been kept comparatively quiet; yet a large a n<l three young; gentlemen from the high, sought to give ears to the deaf and dumb, introduced them to the company. A show- 
but exceedingly select party of ladies and ® 3t ®} a33 - He introduced the visnorei to these and a tongue to tbe voiceless. And though er of boqQets almost d /J , 
geatlemen met at tbe instltutiop to partici- ^ Vlie aid of signs, f he President sag the methods pursued in this country ° 

pate in the pleasures of the occasion. gested that some questions should be propound- and in England may be different, the . ,gnne ’ s ’ wh0 8miled and appeared par- 

At the institution everything bad been well ec * 5° ^ rm S out ^he pow era of the pupils. The 8 plrit is the same, and when again the white Vicularly pleased. He gave hia auto^ranh to 
arranged in good season, without any hurry ,"! P ^^ B T a ,h th3 rl J ' lvei ? d8l ' sbt .® d cliffs of Albion, as they rise from tbe ocean’s Mrs.Peet, the author of the poem tn 

or bustle. It was expected that the uistiu- to meet them^and wished the pupils to write y 3nB0unce that “merrie England" is toother Uh Mi,. AV l T h ' 

guished strangers would arrive at 3 o'clock. nea r ; and the heart of our guest beats high tp f ther WItb Mis* Walter, he was person- 

Halfan hour before, the children were seated writ ° in ^ e ‘ r be 8: ™ ^^occupied by one°of ^th the glad greetings of his own peopfe, a % pTesented It was expected that the 
where they are in‘The habR 6 or^mbHn- Watter-in renderfng into signs we would wish him to remember that there W»» ^°uld b e limited to fifteen minutes, 

daily, moriLg and evening, for prayere, and tbe f-Uowing piece o f poetry which had been are those^ among them who _are silent be- but when that time had expired, the Prince 

where regular religious exercises are held on composed tor the occasion by Mrs. Feet. . cause o P ■ expressed his desire to remain longer, and 

the Sabbath. The spectators, who were pres- WEL CO HE TO THE PRINCE. Miss Augusta S Eastman’s slate contained accordingly the exercises were n r °, ‘ . .1 

ent by special invitation, also secured their Jg l — the fplloning ._ f or nearly an hour . jj t ‘ ™ 

seats m good season. The chapel, which ao- ev sa, jiary toles i-eet. ■ , , , . ... , “> “gemer with the 

commodates about eight hundred, was filled to ’ [ _ The event which has led to onr introduction Duke of Newcastle and other members of 

its utmost capacity, and everything was wait- Once from beyofid the azure sea, t0 the stage this auspicious afternoon, is the party repeated that they had been trrat- 

mg for the appearance of the Prince. nM ' . \ , *. one which stands rivalled m honor and glo- • 3 . & * 1 

While he is Vet absent, it is interesting and lhere camR to a weIcome ton ®ry by none in the annals of this institution, ' ® d far beyond thelr e-Mectations. At last 
instructive to glance around the room. At the Men paused amid their strife and toil yxz., the call of his Royal Highness the t ^ ley P roceede d from the chapel, and, re¬ 
eastern end, arranged od the platform, are To list the voice from England’s throne. Prince of Wales, with some of the most dis- entering their carriages drove tJ -A. 

large slates upon which the pupils are to tinguished nobility of England, We had. High Bridge VThe V, " , 

write. _ The three front seats are reserved far And soon frpra out the oceans’s depths, f or qu ; te a period looked forward anxiously 6 l a \ . * T1U to tbe ideaf and 

the Prince of fi ales and suit, aid such invited Where master minds a chain had bound, and yet hopefully, to the hour in which we Um sy um * onn ed an interesting pas- 
pupils, rangTn| fromSHges^f teTwtwenty A str0Dg P«! 3ati on shook the laud, should behold the son of the universally hon- sa8 . e ,n tbe t0 T of tbe THnce, and the oc- 

years, are seated immediately behind—the And silevee hushed the New World’s ored queen of one of the greatest of empires, easion will be a memorable one in the an- 

niales on the one side and the females on the sound. ! n s P eaaln H °* j be P 0, ^ er °‘ w “icb it has as nals of the institntion. 

other. Behind these are the spectators justly as beautifully been remarked, “she 

crowded out to the door. There are a number How breathlessly men stopped to count has spotted the surface oh the whole world — ‘ ew io rk Herald. 

of noticeable persons present. Perhaps the The throbs that came with measured beat with her possessions and military posts, Allthe visits to the palace of the Queen of 
most important and interesting individual in TU1 one b witb trembling joy, whose morning drum-beat following the sun England are restricted to three davs—the 

the room is the principal of the institution, „ . ,, , , , . . and keeping company with the hours, circles first day for the arrival th. 

Harvy F. Peet, L. L. D. He learned the art ‘ b ® 15(311(1 com P ,et ®' the earth df ily with one continuous and nn- reception .and theHalt ’ft thc 


America, and that the love ‘ame ’t&V did^Inow’1. r own nan^f her thoughts in the following manner are K fill ® d Wlth that indispensable beverag'e 
aions: ‘the golden cord,” , 1 no 1 t ^ now their own names. -p rriTT . a k \ a t0 man nature, without which no 

lectrical fluid whose flow we a ? ulJ ne.ther read nor write ; but they had From the lengU. and breadth of our land amount of gold, and jewels could purehase 

never be interrupted, even f. i t ™ V ■ f f V *1“ ona g la(1 accla ™.. of welcome to life, and that they constitute one of ?he chTef 

ir earnest hope and wish. distinguish between written and punted char- the heir of England, and the son of her beauties oftbp fi ; raBmpn . 0ne01 tbe Ctuef 


the anticipated visit -of the Prince of of teaching deaf mutes from the Rev. Dr. 
Wales to the city of New York, was OaUaudet. who was the first instructor of the 
j a 5 i ru..„„;i D ,i.„ language of signs, in this country. Dr. Gal- 

mentioned. Several of the pnpi. 1 le ] aude { taught in'tbe American Asyium at 
higher classes were asked if they would Hartford. Dr. Feet went there in 1823, near- 
like to have the Prince of Wales pay a lv forty years ago, and attained distinction in 
visit to the Asylum, and were request- the art bf teaching. About ten years later he 
visii* J u came to the Asylum m New York, which at 

ed to write down their sentiments on the that time few - m number and aa in . 

subject. The replies were au nnam- ferior system of instruction. His useful labors 
xaous for his coining; and, through the in assisting materially to build up and improve 


composed tor the occasion by Mrs. Peet. . 

WELCOME TO THE PRINCE. Miss Augusta SEastman’s slate contained accordingly the exercises were protracted 
t-eet the following:- for nearly an hour. He, together with the 

T | _ ’ The event which has led to our introduction Duke of Newcastle and other members of 

Once from bejodd the azure sea, t0 the stage this auspicious afternoon, is the party repeated that they had been trrat- 

, . one whichltands rivalled in honor and glo- , ,,, . 3 ““s™ 

There came tons a welcome tone ; ■ by none in the annals of this institution, lfied far beyond thelr elt P«taUons. At last 

Men paused amid their strife and toil T iz., the call of his Royal Highness the tbey P roceede(1 from the chapel, and, re- 

To list the voice from England’s throne. Prince bf Wales, with some of the most dis- entering thelr carriages drove 

, tinguished nobility of England. We had, Hish Bridge The rtett’f .u tx* -. 

And soon fcpm out the oceans’s depths, for quite a period i 00 ked forward anxiously A , g ’ , * , ‘ t0 . the Deaf and 

Where master minds a chain had bound, and yet hopefully, to the hour in which we . s D um * or med an interesting pas- 

strong pulsation shook the land, should behold the son of the universally hon- sa S e i Q the tour of the Prince, and the oc- 

And silevee hushed the New World’s ored queen of one of the greatest of empires, casion will be a memorable one in the an- 

soiiad. ! n 8 ,P eakin8 of , tbe ,F°T er ° f Whicb iC haa 83 nal * of the institution. 

justly as beautifully been remarked, “she 

iw breathlessly men stopped to count has spotted the surface the whole world _ [ ew Yo rk Herald. 


A strong pulsation shook the land, 

And silevee hushed the New World’s 
sound. 

How breathlessly men stopped to count 


The throbs that came with measured beat with her possessions and military posts, All the visits to the palace of the Queen of 
Till one by 4ne with trembling joy, whose morning drum-beat following the sun England are restricted to three days—the 

Beheld the mystic bond complete. Z dfi?vTh LTe n,' 6 h™”’ % * ^ ^ ^ the 3 ® a ond for the 

; the earth daily with one continuous and un- reception, and the last for the denartnro 

The strangeSew thrill sped fast and far, broken strain of the martial airs of England.” The Prince of Wales has rightly observed 

And waking joy throughout the land. The greatest satisfaction was expressed l blS P ractice ' ln hi^tour through the United 

Went fortMSe greeting England sent, with these compositions. Here the Prince aTanv nl^e Su'd than . three da J* 

“ We’ll eifrinore go hand in hand.” was requested to Indicate a few subjects for Man"/ fees woffid rS^KhU 

Old Ocean in' his wild dismay, the pupils to write upon.” His Royal High- CU3tom introduced in the United States. 

That man from him his power had iron, ness suggested “Music.” “The Atlantic -p ' ~rt a --- 

To part the nations, rent the bond; Cable,” and the “Great Eastern;” and bodv’Tsounde/ nartf /“T* 311 *? e 

But England sends us now her son- somebody added “The Clouds.” Music was sores. P ’ wells upon the 


£ t ‘ somebody added “The Clouds*” 






